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THE THREE DAMSELS. 

«Come hither, my beautiful Jean, and my 
fair Lilias,” said the venerable countess of Mo- 
ray to her laughing, happy grand-daughters— 
* come hither, my children, and spend your hal- 
loween with me. It is true | have not prepared 
the charms of the night, nor am [ ready to join 





you in the incantations of the season, but [have | 


tale may suit tt well: and you will not like it 
the less because the gray head tells you with 
her own lips the story of her day, when her 
locks were as bright as the berry, and her eye 
as beaming as your own.” 

“ That,in trath, shall we not, 
mother,” said the sparkling Lilias; * 
would I have the charm of Halloween. 
canst thon dream how dear this night is to the 
expecting maiden! Let us perform the rites of 
the even, and to-morrow, grandam, thy tale 
shall find us most attentive listeners.” 

Ah, true Scots!” said the countess, “ thus 
clinging to the wonderful, and seeking to peep 
into futurity ; but try not the charm, my chil- 
dren, if you love me. Alas! [ think not of it 
without tears and a sorrow unspoken of till now ; 
for the fate of a friend, dear to my early youth, 
gushes into my bosom. Sit, my children, and 
my story shall repay you for this loss of your 
time; me it will also please to speak of bay 
things gone by; andif it convince you,as I 
trust it will, of the folly of these supe slides, I 
shall have more than gained my purpose. Will 
my children listen 2” ‘« What is there we can 
refuse you, grandam ?” said the lovely Jean, 
burying her locks of amber amid the snowy 
curls of the venerable countess “ Speak on, 
then; you have made us listeners already—and 
hark! wind, rain, and snow—a goodly night 
for a tale. ‘Tell on, dear grandam : 
bright, t 
gravely, our thoughts composed to attention— 
now for thy wondrous tale.” 

“It was on this very eve. many years since, 
my children,” began the noble lady to her audi- 
tors. ** that the three lovely daughters of a no- 
ble house assembled together in a dreary wood 
to try the charm of the night, which, if success- 
ful, was to give to their earnest sight the phan 
tom form of the lover who was afterwards to 
become the husband. Their powertul curiosi- 
ty had stifled their fear (for they were as timid 
as beantiful) on their first setting out on this 
expedition; but, on finding themselves alone in 
the dark and melancholy wood, some touches 
of cowardice and compunction assailed them 
together, and they determined by a somewhat 


but yet 


noble grand- | 


Ah, little | 


holy beginning to sanctify the purpose which 
had brought them thither. 
to laugh at this mock compact between God 
and the Devil, and therefore when Catherine, 
the eldest sister, began, in an audible voice, to 
recite the prayer against witchcraft, the others 
joined in it most devoutly. Now, then, fortified 
against evil, their courage rose with every addi- 
tional sentence ; and when the soft voice of the 
young Agnes, the youngest and loveliest of the 
three, steadily responded aie ‘* Amen,” they 
were as courageous as was necessary, and no 
lorger fearful of the power of the evil one. | 
know not, my children, all the forms used upon 
this oceasion; but Catherine, after repeating 
certain words ina solemn voice, advanced be- 
fore her sisters, and quietly placed upon the 
ground her offering to the shade she had in- 
voked, a8 by his conduct towards it, she was to 
judge of her future prospects. It was a beau 

tiful rose which she had chosen, and the flowers 
were full and many; and the sisters were con- 
templating from a little distance the richness of 
their liue, when they were startled by the clash 

ing of arms and the loud outcries of men in 
fierce contention, breaking upon the stillness of 
the night. Fora moment they hesitated whe 

ther to fly or remain concealed, when their 
doubts were decided by the rapid approach of a 
stern and stately Highland chief, who, brandish 

ing his broad sword, swept on to the rose-tree 
as if he would annihilate from the earth its fair 
and fragile beauty. Suddenly he paused—his 
arm was no longer raised to destroy—the wea 

pon dropped gently down beside the tree ; and 
they saw his blue eye look nuldly and kindly on 


| the flowers, as, bending down to — them, 


; tune; 


| edit gently in his bosom. 


the fire is | 
he lamp is clear, and we are seated | 


he faded from their sight in the action. Cathe- 
rine was by no means displeased with her for- 
and the appearance of her handsome 
bridegroom gave courage to the other two to 
hasten the coming of theirs. Marian. the second 
sister, removed the rose, placed a lily bough in 
its stead, and then, with a 
wandering eye, repeated the charm. Again the 
silence was brokeh, as the quick but steady 
tramp of the waffior’s horse struck upon the 
ear, and the shade of a noble cavalier, dismount- 
ing from his phantom steed, advanced slowly, 
very slowly, towards the lily: his face was 
beautiful, but sad—beyond expression sad; and 
they saw a tear fall upon the flower as he press 
He too had faded 
like a dream, when the beautiful Agnes advane 
ed to perform her part in the witcheries of the 
night She trembled, but she would not recede, 
and faintly repeating the charm, hung her white 
handkerchief on the branch of a distant tree. 
This time there was no sound, but a dread and 
solemn silence slowly ushered in her unexpect- 
ed fate. From the wood came a long and sable 
procession of horse and foot, following a coffin, 
that was steadily borne towards them: many 
were the ghastly attendants supporting the pall, 
and many were the shadowy mourners who fol- 
lowed. Agnes watched with breathless atten- 
tion the march of the phantomed dead: they 
advanced slowly and steadily till they came to 
the tree where her white offering fluttered light 
ly in the air; it was seen suspended a moment 
above them, then dropped amidst the cavaleade, 
and Agnes beheld the pale fingers of the chief 
mourner clutch at the offering as it fell. 
“Days, weeks, months, passed away, and 


They were too young | 


beating heart and 


| 





| still found 


Agnes drooping over her blighte: 
hopes, and expecting the death of which th 
omen of phe forest hh: id assured her: bat still 
she died not, and was every succeeding mont! 
astonished that she vet live dd. She now began 
to doubt the truth of the omen, more especialls 
as the Highlander had not yet wedded her sis 
ter, who was betrothed to, and was about to be 
come the wiie of a favourite of the king, whi 
had earnestly sought ber hand. Agnes thought 
she too might now listen to a tale of love: and 
such a one as was soon told her by a noble love: 
and of her sovereign’s blood, she listened to 
with pleasure Walter was now her ail, 
the ps of the forest was forgotten. 

«The marriage of Catherine was appointed 
to take place at a country residence of her affi 
anced husband, and Agnes, with her betrothed 
was invited to be present. Marian too 
there, and no happiness could have been more 
complete than that of the bridal party ; but : 
dark night set upon this brilliant tiorning : er 
they could reach the church which Ss to be 
the scene of their union, the Highlanders had 
descended in force from the mountains and as 


Mu 


wa 


sailed the unarmed guests. “ The Cameron 
come!” cried the shrieking maidens, and flew 
in all directions from their sight; the bride 


groom fell in the conflict; and the bride, as she 
rushed to the side of her dying husband, was 
clasped in the arms of the insolent chief, and 
borne away to his bridal bed in the Highlands 
Marian escaped in the tumult, and Walter pre 

served his adored by the effects of his desperate 


valor, cutting with his Swot da passage through 
his foes, and encouraging the armed men, wh , 
now game to their assis sno , to drive the inva 
ders ae their hold. They were successful 


and silence, though accompanied by sorrow 
again reigned in the halls of the young and hap 
less bridegroom. 
«But the greatest evil resulting from this 
cruel inroad was the sad effect it had upon the 
mind of Agnes. Her belief in the orsens of the 
forest had returned: her confidence in her pros 
pects was shaken; and with the same feeling 
that bids the giddy wretch throw himselfat onc: 
from the precipice over which he fears he shall 
fall, she determined to hasten the destiny which 
she now firmly believed to await her. Convine 
ed by the fate of her sister of the certain fulfil 
ment of her own, she resolved to spare her love: 
the anguish of beholding her expire; and, for 
this purpose, suddenly broke off all connexion 
with him, and refused to admit him to her pre 
sence. Walter’s hope still struggled with bis 
despair: he made some earnest appeals to he: 
tenderness, her reason, and her gratitude. Age 
nes was deat to all: she believed herself des 
tined to fall an early victim to death, and that 


that bridegroom would snatch her from an 
earthly one, even at the altar’s foc Walter 
heart-broken, retired from his home, and joir 


ing the cavalier army of the king, sought in the 
tumult of a military hfe, forgetfulness of the 
wound his calmer days had gi In the in- 
tervals of his visits to his family, Marian became 
interested in his welfare; she saw him fre 

quently, spoke to him of Agnes, soothed his 
sufferings by her compassion. and gratitied his 
pride by her admiration He had no thong! 

for any other: and though he loved not Marian 
yet she beeame his trusted friend, his compa 
nion, and finally his wife. It was ber will, anc 


ren, 








40 


not his; and what woman ever failed in her de 
termination over man”? they were wretched. 
The heart of Walter had not been interested, 
tnd the temper of Marian was such as to require 
its delicate preference. She became jealous, 
rvitable, perverse, and soon taught her hapless 
vusband the difference between herself and the 
sentle Agnes. Such a course conld have but 
spe termination: stretehed at Jength on that 
ick bed which was to be her last, she sent to 


ewire the al 


endanee of her young sister. Ag 
ws obeyed the mandate, but only arrived in 
the funeral procession which con 


ducted the hapless Maran to her early grave. 


time to meet 
The widower instantly recognized, from a dis 
tance, his young hearts love, and rapidly flew 
Sof unfeigned 
orrow for bis loss. he took the white handker 
chief she beld and tenderly dried them away. 
O! at that moment, how deeply Agnes sighed ! 
She beheld in this seene the folfilinent of the 
omen, and wept to think she had = thus wasted 
some of the best years of her life, and trifled 
vith her lover's happiness and her own, ** Ah, 
ily delusion!’ she ex: laimed in. bitterness of 
heart, “of what hast thou not bereaved me! 
After the period of mourning had expired, she 
save her hand to Walter, and endeavoured, in 
making his days tranquil, to forget the felicity 
she had lost” 

* But they were wedded, grandam dear,” said 
the beautiful Lilias, laughing—* what more 
would the people have had ?? ++ Youth, and its 
love, and its hopewand all its bright and gra- 
cious feeling,” said the countess: ** they had all 
fled with time, and nothing but their remem- 
brance remained with Agnes and her Walter, 
which made their lit more bitter. He was at 
their wedlock past even manhood’s prime; she 
was no longer young ; and though not wretched, 
yet they were not happy; and it was only in 
their descendants they looked for felicity. Ag- 
nes has found it truly, but for Walter——” 

*Grandam. itis your own tale you tell, and 
our grandsire’s, | am certain, by the tears which 
roll down your face,” replied Lilias. “ Ah, I 
will wait Heaven’s own good time for a hus- 
band, and try these charms no more. Kiss me, 
noble grandam; your Lilias will never forget 
the Tale of Halloween.” The bright maiden 
threw herself into the arms of her venerable 
ancestress, and at that moment, it was searcely 
possible to decide which was the nobler object, 
the damsel in the glory of her brilliant youth, or 
the countess in the calmness of her majestic age. 

tans 
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to meet her: and as she shed tear 


’ 





MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 


From a publication entitled “ Some Account of 


the American Christians at Constantinople, by a late 
chaplain to the British embassy,” is taken the an- 
need description of the marriage ceremony of the 
Armenians : 
In their marriages they are very precise ; not only 
enforcing the canon of consanguinity which our 
hurch enjoias, but many others which our church 
loesnot. A second marriage is allowed to the laity, 
hut athird brings with it a scandal that no Arme- 
aian will venture to incur. They are in all things 
anxious to maintain the fitness and propriety of 
tuings : widows are enjoined to unite themselves to 
vidowers only, and spinsters to bachelors. As the 
nation is really Asiatic, their notions of female pro- 
priety are founded in oriental feelings. Their wo- 
mes are kept in a state of severe seclusion ; and 
he parties to be married never see each other, per- 








THE LADIES GARLAND. 
haps, till they mect at the marriage ceremony. 
There are certain experienced females, whose ex- 
clusive profession it is to make matches, and who 
are so numerous as to form, like all bodies of peo- 
ple of the same pursuits in the east, a kind of cor- 
poration. To every family, one of these has access, 
and when it is deemed prudent or desirable by her 
friends that a female should marry, this person is 
commissioned to look out for a suitable match, and 
never fails to find one. I was invited to the wed- 
ding of a young lady of one of the first Armenian 
families in Pera, whose match was made inthis way, 
and who, I was assured, hadneverseen the man « 
marr We 


the evening, and found the house lighted up, and 


was going to went about 8 o'clock in 
full of the lady’s frends,among whom were the 
priest and his wife, very plain, simple louking per- 
sons. We passed through several anti-rooms in 
which were groups of people, and were finally ush- 
ered into an inside chamber, round which was a 
divan, or long sofa, against the wall. On-the divan 
was a number of Armeman ladies sitting cross- 
legged, two or three deep and close together ; and 
at the far corner sat a st.ll motionless form, like a 
bustin aniche, covered over with arich veil, glit- 
tering with gold, which hung down on all sides so 
This 
Across the middle of the room 


entirely as to conceal the figure beneath it. 
bust was the bride 
wasa line of men standing two or three deep gaz- 
ing in silence on the bride. Out of compleisance 
to our Frank customs, chairs were brought for our 
accommodation, and placed inside the line of men ; 
on these we now sat down, and continued for a 
long time to gaze in silence also. The bride nows 
for the first time, permitted her veil to be raised ; 
but it was immediately again let fall. The short 
glimpse, however, shewed us a slight figure anda 
pale face, with an expression exceedingly joyless 
and pensive. She formed a strong contrast to the 
ladies on the divan, who, though silent or speaking 


in whispers, were in bigh spirits. 


diamonds, placed on the crown of the head, from 
whence their hair hung down inthe most beautuful 
and extraordinary profusion, sweeping the divan on 
which they were sitting. Their faces in general 
were lovely, their manners very modest, but very 
affable, and no one was veiled or reserved but the 
bride. 
the young ladies, who stepped from the divan for 
the purpose. They consisted of little glasses of red 
rosoho, followed by a spoonful of sweet white con- 
sistent syrup, like flower and honey, and washed 
down by goblets of water not very clear. The 
refreshment was accompanied by music; a group 
of musicians sat 19 the corner of the room, and 
played and sung appropriate songs. An open 
space was now cleared opposite the bride, and two 
embroidered mats were laid on it. On these were 
placed two enormous candlesticks containing wax 
tapers of a proportionate size; and between them 
athird enormous candle, without a candlestick, and 
singularly decorated. It was bound on the top 0 
a white pole, and ornamented with festoons of 
ribands and gold tinsel. As it could not stand by 
itself, it was bound to the back of achair, and placed 
directly before the bride. This candle was called 
the ‘‘nuptial taper :” it represented the maiden 


Refreshments were handed to us by two of 





They were all 
| 
distinguished by glittering coronets of gold and 





state of the girl, and was to burn till that state ex- 
pired, and she became a wife : it isthen extinguish 
ed and preserved in her family, while the snuff of 
the wick is taken by the priest, who affirms that it 
is endued with many virtues—I did not expect te 
see the torch of Hymen thus lighted at a Christian 
wedding. 

The priest was now called forward to perform 
another important ceremony. A low table was 
placed near the 


nuptial taper : ‘his was covered 


with a white cloth or napkin, and the priest sat 


’ 
¢ 
town a 


ae end attended by another Armenian, 
He took 
out of his bosoma small crucifix, and waving it seve- 


wio Was not a priest, to say responses. 
ral times in the air over the table, he uttered a bene- 
diction; he then began a prayer, and concluded 
with a psalm, accompanied by his assistant, ina very 
dissonant and nasal tone. When the psalm was 
over, we were curious to see what was under the 
cloth. It was lifted slowly up, and a large rick 
shawl appeared onthe table, which was immediate 
ly taken and ceremoniously wrapped round the 
bride. This was considered one of the most im 
portant parts of the ceremony, and called * blessing 
the nuptial shawl.” We now took our leave and 
were invited to come again on the morrow, wher 
the bride was to be conveved to the bridegroom 
who was all this time at Galato, a distant part of the 
town, and never suffered to approach the house 
The next day, about three o'clock, the lady was 
led down in the same dress she wore the day before, 
and in addition to her ample veil, the consecrated 
shawl was wrapped round her in such a way as 
absolutely to envelop ber. 

An aruba, or Turkish coach, drawn by buffaloes, 


loor ; this consisted of along 


was waiting at the < 
platform of boards laid upon four wheels, and sur 


mounted with a gaudy canopy of wood, carved and 


} gilt. Into this the bride was lifted, wrapped up like 


a child in swaddling cloths, going to be christened. 
Her female friends, including the priest’s wife, to 
the number of ten or twelve, sat round her so as 
effectually to conceal her person. The nuptial 
candle was borne on the shoulder of a boy, whe 
walked before; and in this way the procession 
slowly moved to Galato, to the house of her hus 
band, when, for the first time, he was permitted to 
see her face. The final marriage ceremony did not 
take place till three days after, at which no stran- 
gers were admitted.” 

THE MONITOR. 








hike RUINED DAUGHTER. 

Affectionate Mothers: It is your duty constant 
ly to remember, that Providence has laid the 
earliest, the heaviest, and most important part 
of education upon you; but it has alleviated 
and sweetened the task by many peculiar affee- 
tions and endearments. Let me suppose you 
have done your duty, and carefully reared up 
infancy and childhood. The charge must then 
pass into other hands. But surely both your 
heart and conscience tell you that you have not 
yet done with them. Female children, in par 
ticular, are an anxious and a lasting burthen 
upon the mother. They love you. they look up 


to you, they imitate you. You must, therefore, 
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be shat you wish them to become. Will a | 
daughter learn to be industrious from an idle, 
indolent mother? Will she learn to be sober- 
minded, by seeing you habitually carried away | 
by the pride of life? Will she eatch the spirit 
of piety from one whose very Sabbaths are de 


voted to dissipation and pleasure? [ will not 


insult vou by supposing that a positively bad 


example has been set, or that your darling 


charge may have grossly deviated from the 


paths of virtue; but let me suppose for a mo 
ment, a case that may. and does, happen every 
day; that your daughter has grown up with a 
vain, light, and worldly mind; bas acquired a 
taste for dress and amusement; has become a 


perfect mistress of the usual accomplishments 
of the day and place in which we live, has be 
eome an object of attention and admiration 
Let me suppose her attacked with disease, and 
that disease, perhaps, the effect of levity and 
dissipation. See, the roses are fading upon her 
cheek, her ‘beauty is wasting like a moth,” 
till her vivacity is reduced to the sudden glow 
of the hectic, which is gone, before it is well 
come; she feels the witness of death at her 
heart, she looks up to you with clouded, wistful 


eyes, and says, ‘* Ah, my mother, you were too 


indulgent to me. You assisted the tongue of 


the flatterer, and taught me to forget myself. I 
was made to believe myself an angel, and now 
fecl that Lama worm. Seeking to shine in the 
eyes of man, [I have neglected the means of 
finding favor in the sight of God. [T now wish I 
had frequented the house of prayer more; | wish 
I had not frequented the company of the giddy, 
the thoughtless, and the profaue. [do not ac- 
euse my dear mother of designedly misleading 
me; but would to God she had better under 
stood her own duty and my real interest Life 
had been more respectable. and death less 
frightful than I find it to be. O my God, have 
mercy, have mercy upon me.” 

It had beeneasy to have added to the strength 
of this address; but even from this. the mater 
nal heart recoils, and depreeates “vith borrer an 
hour so dreadful. Well. blessed be God. it ts 
yet a great way off; and what is more, it ts in 
your power to prevent it; Ido not mean the 
stroke of death; but the arrow of death dipt in 
the poison of remorse. God grant that you 
may never feel it—[ Hunter. 


Robert Robinson's Advice toa Young Preacher 
Let me remind you, sir, that when you come 
into this place, and address this people. you are 
vever to bring your littlé self with you [repeat 
this again, sir, that it may more deeply impress 
your memory: I say that you are never to brine 
your little self with you: No, sir, when you stand 
in this sacred place, your duty is to hold up your 
great Master to your people, in his character, in 
his offices, in his precepts. in his promises, and 
in his glory. This picture you are to huld ap t 
the view of your hearers, while you are to stand 





2 aed sat siiiniiiaiidaade ee eT a ee ————— ——_———~ ee + ~ —- 
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| 
| 
of clay is now all that remains of him, who was 
/ 
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behind it, and not so much as your little finger repent of sin. to reform the heart, to prepare 


must be seen. | for death? And besides we know not that we 
REFLEC TIONS. 
* B’en whilst we speak, envious time 4 
Doth make swift haste away ; —therefore, whatsoever thy hand findeth to do 
‘Then seize the present, use thy prime 
Nor trust another day.” 


shall have the least warning that our end is ap 


proching ; it may come as a thief in the night 


do it with thy might, for there is no w ork, nor 


device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 


Every thing which we see around us, carries 
z grave, Whither thou goest. 


THE GARLAND. 


eye. ‘To-day the grass springs forth in rich | -——-—---—— - 
luxuriance ; greenness is on every tree; beauty | SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 6, 182 


with it the marks of decay. ‘The seeds of dis 





solution are sown in every object that meets the 


n every flower—all arrayed in the loveliness of ra ; 
pi J J Phe following neat appeal concludes the address 


pring. [To morrow the winds and frosts of of a committee appointed by the citizens of Phila 
Autumn take from the grass its verdure, from delphia, in behalf of the suffering Greeks : 
the tree its greenness, from the flower its beau L * And shall we appeal in vain for what i: 
ty, and from the Spring its loveliness. Allis | good, to that sanctuary. where all that is good 


now clad in the habiliments of death. has its proper home—the female bosom? The 


The scene is striking; for it is an emblem of 


darkest day of our revolutionary struggle was 


the life of man. ‘To-day he stands forth in the 
hloom of youth, or the strength of manhood.— 


cheered by the beams of woman’s benevolence 


In this city the ladies were distinguished for their 


| ‘To-morrow some fatal disease steals from his | active beneficence ; and it is a part of our ar 4 


cheek its beauty, and from his body its strength. nals. of which we are most proud The lai: 


All his great plans of profit, or honour, or plea- | of that day did not shrink with fastidious deli 


sure, are now fled forever. A poor lifeless lump | cacy from the performaiwe f their duties - 
Have the daughters of that iNustrious race de 


once so lovely and engaging. Around his pale generated? There is no visible indication oj 


and emaciated body, stand the surviving | sucha change. ‘They are still the same, 


| friends. Every heart is big with anguish, and lovely,as pure, as geatle. Come forth, then, 
ye who can mould the feelings and direct the 
individual present, who does not feel that there 


will of natures the most rugged. Ye chaste 


| every eye is filled with tears. There is not an 
| isan image of himself; that after a few more 


wives and tender mothers, ye dutiful daughters 
suns bave sped their course, he too must be 


and affectionate sisters,—come forth and exer 
consigned to the mansions of the dead. 


cise your well deserved influence over those 


All are of the dust, and to dust we must turn | whom you only can move, Join us in the hols 


again, and though our lives should be lengthen- | cause of humanity. You do not forbid your 


ed out to three score years and ten, still they 


tears to flow at fancied woes ; do not be asham- * 
will soon have passed away. But of this we 





ed to grieve at real misery. ‘The respect, the et 
cannot be assured. We are now pursuing the homage of man, in whatever relation he stands 


| journey of life, and across our path a grave is 





towards you, will not be the less sincere or ar 
sunk. We may see it as we approach, but } dent, because you prove that you possess a feel 
backward we cannot turn, on either side we 
cannot pass by it, but into it we must enter.— 
Perhaps it will be in the darkness of midnight 


Then it will be hid from our view: we shall 


ing heart, nor, believe us, will your step be less 


buoyant, your cheek less radiant, or your eyes 


less bright, from the consciousness of having 


saved from famine the widow and orphan of 
sink, and time with us be no longer 





Greece.” 
| When this Jife will end, we cannot tell; but 
{ ° ° . . 7 
| be it sooner or later, still, in the language of It seems by the following that the Tennessee 


scripture, it is a shadow, which passeth away; | bachelors have had a narrow escepe. The Senate 
a flower, which fadeth , grass, which withereth; | doubtless contained a goodly number of these stran- 
a vapour, which dissulves in air; a transient | gers to connubial bliss. We approve the decision, 
thought; a forgotten dream = a nothing in the however, although we do not belong to the unso- 
sigitt of God Such for shortness are our days cial fraternity ; for if the congregated charms oi 
Let them then be improved to the best “ the fair do not overpower them, they are beyond ; 
vantage. If we must suon depart to be here no redemption wit 
meres and if we were sent into this world to Old Bachelors —Mr. Reneau introduced a 
| prepare for another; if this is the great busi- | bill (in the leyislature of Tennessee) by which 
ness for which this life was given us—is it wise, it was made the duty of the sheriff of each coun 
is it prudent, to defer this great concern till the | ty to make an annual return of every man who 
lust half hour of our existence? Is it then the | shall have attained the age of thirty without 
time to prepare for the great change which marrying; and also of all his property, oa 
awaits us, when our bodies are filled with in- | “hich a tax of 25 per cent. 1s to be laid, and 
supportable and piercing pains. when our minds | the fund hereby ercated. by the provisions of 
ar distracted with medness and filled with re | the bill. is to be divided among such unmarried 


veries; isit then the time {o examine religion, to ladics as have reached the age of twenty-five 
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‘The bill further provides that if any old bache- 
lor suffers himself to be returned three times, 
he shall henceforth be deemed incorrigible and 
the tax increased to fifty per cent. The bill 
passed with great unanimity the house of Re- 
presentatives, but the Senate ordered it to lie 
on the table for thirty years. 


Scene in a German Church.—In the centre of 
the gloomy church, stands a small and dark 





chapel dimly lighted up by a single lamp, whose 
ray is eclipsed by the glare of precious stones 
and metals that are profusely scattered within. 
A silver railing guards the entrance, and around 
this costly fence kneel the crowded worshippers, 
supplicating their various boons from the holy 
picture within which they can scarcely see— 
Behind the chapel rises an insulated pillar, sur 

mounted by a stone image of the Virgin. It 
was surrounded by a double circle of pilgrims. 
The inner circle consisted of females; they 
were all on their knees in silent adoration — 
The outer circle contained only men, they had 
not so much devotion either in their looks or 
attitude, and stood by, carelessly leaning on their 
staffs. 

The sun was just going down behind the 
bare precipices of the neighboring mountains, 
and the company was thus arranged to await 
the signal for chanting the Ave Maria. The 
aisle in which they were assembled was cold 
and sombre; the weak rays of light passing 
through the stained glass of a large Gothic win- 
dow, covered them with a hundred soft and va- 
ried tints, and not a whisper disturbed the so- 
lemon silence, except the indistinct murmur of 
prayer from the holy chapel. At length the 
sun disappeared, and the bell gave the signal 
for the evening service. The young women 
in the inner part of the circle immediately be- 
gan to move slowly around the pillar on their 
knees, singing, with voices in which there was 
much natural harmony, a hymn to the Virgin, 
nearly in the following strain, while the men 
stood motionless, taking up the burden at the 
end of every stanza, and bending to the earth 
before the sacred image. 


Fading, still fading, the last beam is shining ; 

Ave Maria! day is declining, 

Safety and innocence fly with the light, 

Temptation and danger walk forth with the night, 

From the fall of the shade, till the matin shall chime, 

Shield us from danger, and save us from crime. 
Ave Maria! audi nos. 

Ave Maria! here when we call, 

Mother of Him who is brother of all ; 

Veeble and falling, we trust in thy might ; 

tn doubting and darkness, thy love be our light ; 

jet us sleep on thy breast, while the night taper 

burns, 

4nd wake in thine arms when the morning returns. 

Ave Maria! audi nos. Russel. 





I'he late professor Porson made this candid 
confession: ** When I was seventeen years of 


POETRY. 


YE COME TO ME. 

Extracted from “The Memorial. a Christmas and 

New- Year's Offering,” published at Boston. 
BY MRS. HALE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Ye come to me with eyes of light— 
Fair creatures of my dreams ! 

Ye move around me calm and bright, 
Like sunset over streams, 

Where the last flush of dying day 
In liquid lustre glows, 

Then passes into night away, 
Like rain-drops from a rose. 








Fair creatures! soft your voices are— 
| hear their tender tone ; 

And allthe twilight echoes hear 
Their melody alone : 

It fillsthe woods, the rocks, the plain, 
With an all-pervading thrill ; 

And listening to an invisible strain, 
The breathless air is still, 


All innocent your beauty blows 
’Tis bright and purely fair ; 

The rose—the young and virgin rose 
Buds forth in sweetness there ; 
And there are light and laughing eyes, 

That have never wept in pain ; 
Hope beckons you on, as away she flies, 
And love, that must all be vain. 





Yet stay, fair creature! I bid you stay, 
For with you my dreams are heaven— 

Too soon the vision must fade away— 
Not forever these joys were given ; 

Bend over me now that winning smile, 
That lingering look of light— 

Ye fade—O pause—and charm awhile, 
Ere ye vanish away in night. 





THE GIFTS,—rrom THE same. 
Lady, I’ve climb’d the mountain side, 

And roam’d the flow’ry lea, 

And gather’d the garden’s glowing pride, 
And the rose and the lily in soft hands tied, 

A garland mete for thee. 

Q, the wreath is fair—but fairest flowers 

They fade too easily ; 

And they fold their leaves at evening hours, 
And they droop and die when the tempest lowers! 

Then offer not flowers to me. 

Lady, earth’s richest mines I’ve sought, 

And search’d the deep blue sea, * 
Where coral caves are with gems inwrought ; 
And these diamonds pure and pearls I’ve bro’t, 

As fitting gifts for thee. 

O, those are gifts the great demand, 

They are offer’d on bended knee, 
With a grudging heart by the servile band 
A tribute or a bribe to the tyrant’s hand— 

Then offer not pearls to me. 

Lady, this glittering star to gain, 
The price of victory, 
I rush’d upon the battle plain, 
And trac’d my path by the heaps of slain, 
This star I'll pledge to thee. 
O, titled fame ! an airy word, 

A puff of vanity ! 

Ah, think what crimson streams cre pour’d, 
That man, weak man, may be hail’d a lord, 
Then offer not rank to me, 


Lady, I have a heart as pure 
As the birth-right of the free ; 

And the faith I vow, will for aye endure, 

And my love as flowers to the spring, is sure— 
This heart I’ll give to thee. 

O, *tis now thy words have power to move! 
My blushes speak for me ; 





age [ thought I knew every thing, as soon as I 


was twenty-four, and had read Bentley, IT found | 


knew nothing.” 


For on earth below, or in heaven above, 
‘The richest gift is the heart of love, 





And lll take that gift of thee. © Connetra. 


THE PARTING. 
Cold as the grave can make it 
That faithful heart must be, 
Whose light would not forsake it 
In parting thus from me. 
When hand in hand is warmly prest, 
Alas ! who does not know, 
That tears swell high in many a breast 
Too proud to let them flow. 





Go—and mzy every sorrow 
Be distant from thy way, 
And every new to-morrow 
Be happier than to-day. 
May sunshine smile through every storm 
And rainbows through the showers, 
While thy mild heaven is clear and warm, 
And never cold like ours. 


If innocence and beauty 
Conciliate human love, 
If high regard for duty 
Can find a friend above, 
No power thy pleasures can destroy 
While love or friendship lives, 
And I will ask no purer joy 
Than this remembrance gives. 


From the London Forget Me Not for 1827. 
A DIRGE. 
BY THE REV. G. CROLY, 


** Earth to earth, and dust to dust !” 
Here the evil and the just, 

Here the youthful and the old, 

Here the fearful and the bold, 

Here the matron and the maid 

In one silent bed are laid ; 

Here the vassal and the king 

Side by side lie withering ; 

Here the sword and sceptre rust- 

* Earth to earth, and dust to dust !”’ 


Age on age shall roll along 

O’er this pale and mighty throng ; 
Those that wert them, those that weep, 
All shall with these sleepers sleep. 
Brothers, sisters of the worm, 
Summer’s sun or winter’s storm, 

Song of peace or battle’s roar, 

Ne’er shal] break their slumbers more. 
Death shall keep his sullen trust— 

** Earth to earth, and dust to dust '” 


But a day is coming fast, 

Earth thy mightiest and thy last! 

It shall come in fear and wonder ; 
Heralded by trump and thunder ; 

It shall come ia strife and toil, 

It shall come in blood and spoil, 

It shall come in empires’ groans, 
Burning temples, trampled thrones 
Then, ambition, rue thy lust !|— 

*¢ Earth to earth, and dust to dust !” 


Then shall come the judgment sign, 
In the east the King shall shine ; 
Flashing from Heaven’s golden gate, 
Thousand thousands round his state, 
Spirits with the crown and plume ; 
Tremble, then, thou sullen tomb ! 
Heaven shall open on our sight, 
Earth be turn’d to living light, 
Kingdom of the ransom’d just— 

** Earth to earth, and dust to dust |” 


Then thy mount, Jerusalem, 

Shall be gorgeous as a gem ; 

Then shall in the desert rise 

Fruits of more than Paradise ; 

Eartii by angel feet be trod, 

One great garden of her God ! 

Tili are dried the martyr’s tears 
Through a thousand glorious years ‘ 
Now in hope of Him we trust, 

‘* Earth to earth, and dust to dust.*” 














